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Now Ready—Comprehensive and Authoritative 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES 


BY A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 


Famous as a traveller, and the author of “In the Forbidden Land.” 


: : In two large octavo volumes, each 6x9 
With 269 Illustrations. inches in size, with a total of 136 
5 full-page Chinese prints, reproduced in chapters and 876 pages. $7.50 net. 


their original colors — and illustrating a a 
phases of the uprising, including various Affords a comprehensive view of the whole 


forms of torture devised by the Chinese Chinese difficulty, tracing the anti- foreign 
Soe the punishment of foreigners. movement to its original sources, and follow- 


full nes. Mlectrat tant | ing the progress of the allies to their settlement 
apnea ye og site ae Sen in Pekin pending the diplomatic finale still in 


48 full pages in black and white, from pho- abeyance. 
tographs and drawings by the author. Shows the development and the true nature 
200 text illustrations, mostly from photo- of the Boxer movement by translations of the 


graphs taken by the author, and a few | ost interesting Boxer circulars and posters, 
from drawings. and by the official records of the allied powers. 


Compares the allied forces in action and 
A*® impartial and masterly review of the inaction in vigorous and unsparing phrase, 
recent military operations in China and presenting word-pictures whose impartiality 














the events preceding them. Mr. Landor was 
the first European to enter the Forbidden City 
as a guest by the side of the Russian General. 
Holding no official position, and bound by no 
official etiquette, he was perhaps the only eye- 
witness at liberty to report all that he saw. 


and truth are self-evident. 

Throws a new and impartial light upon the 
much-vexed missionary question, and shows 
that Chinese hatred of foreigners, contrary to 
recent statements, embraces Americans as well 
as others. 








‘* Will this prove ANOTHER RUDDER GRANGE ?’’ — New York Tribune. 


THE ABANDONED FARMER By Sypwey Herman Preston, 


author of “ The Green Pigs,” etc. 

A new book in the field which Mr. Stockton explored in “ Rudder Grange,” but which 
since then has been neglected. It describes, in a delicious vein of humor, the experiences of 
a young newspaper man and his wife and boy ona small farm which they leased near the city. 
No one who laughed over the adventures of the hero of Mr. Preston’s “ Green Pigs” need 
be assured of the rich humor or of the exceptional literary quality of this new book. $1.25. 
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The Macmillan Company has Just Published 
AN AMERICAN NOVEL 


Two years ago Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘“‘ Richard Carvel’? was 
published —the most successful novel of its kind ever issued — 


Two weeks ago to-day Mr. Churchill pubiished his new novel — 


THE CRISIS 


THE BEST STORY THIS AUTHOR HAS YET WRITTEN 


— 


































During the past week the publishers have been watching the comments of the Press with 
deep interest, and they have not yet seen a single adverse criticism. Out of the many notices 
already received, the publishers take the liberty of quoting a few 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Mr. Winston Churchill has gained greatly in the power of making a character live and breathe before your 
eyes, and reveal its own personality through its part in conversation and through its deeds.”— Boston Herald. 

« The love story is charmingly told. Mr. Churchill, it must be acknowledged, has scored a distinct success 
with this book. It is full of brilliant bits, clever epigrams, flashing analysis, and displays withal a broad grasp 
upon the meaning of things as they stood related to events and to history in those dark years of the nation’s 
travail. It is not too much to say that it is the best novel founded on the Civil War period that has yet been 
published.”—Brvoklyn Daily Eagle. 

“ A book that presents the great crisis in our national life with splendid power, and with a sympathy, a sin- 
cerity, and a patriotism that are inspiring. The several scenes in the book in which Abraham Lincoln figures 
must be read in their entirety, for they give a picture of that great, magnetic, loveable man which has been drawn 
with evident affection and exceptional success.”—Chicago Tribune. 

«* The reader is swept along by a relentless series of even.s toward the inevitable crash which shook the nation. 
Men, then obscure, whose names now will ring till the end of time, pass simply and naturally through these pages.” 
—The Bookman. 

«“*The Crisis’ is a book which it is a pleasure to recommend. It promises to be one of the popular successes, 
and, unlike a good many popular successes, it really deserves to succeed.”—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

« Above all, ‘ The Crisis’ is a book every American should know, for it teaches him anew to revere 
the memory of the men to whom this nation owes its continued existence, to bow in gratitude to even the 
least of them who struggled on the hustings and in daily life, or later shouldered a musket, that this 
nation, under God, should have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, 
Sor the people, should not perish from the earth.”— New York Matt anp Express. 











The great popularity of “ Richard Carvel,” 375,000 copies of this novel having been sold, 
has led the publishers to print 100,000 copies for the first edition of “The Crisis.” The first 
orders will consume the entire stock. 


The book has eight charming Illustrations by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
In size and style it is uniform with « Richard Carvel,’’ being 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE CRISIS 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


It seems only yesterday that we were ex- 
tending the right hand of fellowship to the 
University of Chicago, and congratulating our 
city upon so notable an acquisition to the agen- 
cies that stand for its higher life. But it seems 
that ten full years have rolled by, after all, for 
the University is now engaged in the celebra- 
tion of its first decennial. As university cele- 
brations go, a ten-year period does not count 
for much. We think of such European fes- 
tivities as have been witnessed of recent years 
in Heidelberg and Bologna, of such American 
anniversaries as the quarter-millennial of Har- 
vard, the sesquincentennial of Princeton, and 
the approaching bicentennial of Yale. Chicago 
will doubtless’ have affairs like these in due 
time, but none of us will live to participate in 
them, and we can hardly be expected to forego 
the modest opportunities that lie within our 
reach. This is a community of large under- 
takings and rapid developments, and who that 
has breathed its ozonized air will be daring 
enough to suggest that a decade of Chicago is 
not the equivalent of one or more cycles of 
Cathay? Besides, our University has acquired 
a certain degree of antiquity by the simple 
process of taking up the abandoned dignities 
and responsibilities of the old Chicago Uni- 
versity. In adopting as its own all of the 
earlier institution that there was left to adopt, 
it has come into possession of a fine collection 
of gray-bearded alumni, and of a respectable 
historical tradition which reaches back to the 
period of the Civil War. 

Those who remember the defunct institution 
thus restored to a ghostly sort of life will be 
impressed by the contrast between the con- 
ditions of the sixties and the conditions of the 
nineties. The beggar’s wallet has been replaced 
by the purse of Fortunatus, and results are 
now achieved with little seeming effort that 
were beyond the wildest dreaming of a gene- 
ration ago. Contrast, for example, with the 
magnificent and rapidly-multiplying group of 
buildings which are the present visible sign of 
the University of Chicago, the single building 
of the sixties, waiting long years in vain for 
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the means to build the modest wing that was 
needed to round out the symmetry of the orig- 
inal plan. Contrast, again, with the long 
faculty-roll of to-day the small band of scholars 
who gave life to the institution of yesterday ; 
with today’s great museums and libraries, 
yesterday’s unpretentious cabinets and book- 
shelves ; contrast even with the imposing as- 
tronomical establishment of the present the 
famous old observatory which was the chief 
material boast and pride of the past. Contrast, 
also, with the figure of the prosperous President 
of the new University of Chicago, whose chief 
eare is merely to make the best use of the 
stream of wealth that pours into his lap, whose 
chief occupation is to devise new plans that 
shall outrun the resources so generously pro- 
vided, contrast with this figure that of the 
devoted head of the old Chicago University, 
who for years carried on a hopeless struggle 
to keep the institution alive, who heroically 
fought the monster of debt and bore up under 
the discouragement of public apathy, who gave 
to the school the whole of his energy and the 
whole of his private means, and who for his 
reward was compelled to see the mortgages 
foreclosed, the personal property put up for 
sale in ignominious ways, and the building 
itself razed to the ground. In our rejoicing 
at the success of the new institution, it is well 
that we give a thought to the old one, if only 
for the chastening influence of a view of the 
contrasting conditions. 

Dering the ten years of its existence, the 
University of Chicago has gained an assured 
place among the foremost institutions for higher 
education in this country. To accomplish such 
a result both money and intelligent direction 
were needed, and in neither has the University 
been lacking. In the matter of its endowment 
and property holdings, it stands among the 
half-dozen wealthiest institutions of learning in 
the United States. Its faculty, while notice- 
ably uneven with respect to the several depart- 
ments, probably numbers altogether as large a 
proportion of highly-distinguished scholars as 
is to be found in any university on this side of 
the Atlantic. It has outlived the probationary 
period, and stands to-day as a recognized influ- 
ence for the promotion of the highest ideals of 
scholarship. The fears which its well-wishers 
entertained at the start lest it should develope 
into a sectarian institution have been dissipated, 
and the gibes of earlier years at “the Baptist 
school on the Midway” have ceased to have 
any possible significance. Not only has the 





spirit of its teaching been free from any sec- 
tarian taint, but it has also been free from 
every other form of social or caste restraint 
upon the exercise of unhampered investigation. 
The newspaper agitation of a few years ago, 
accusing the University authorities of interfer- 
ing with the freedom of teaching, was so easily 
shown to have been prompted by either malice 
or ignorance that no person capable of intelli- 
gent judgment is likely again to support such 
a charge. The University has from the begin- 
ning encouraged original research, and the 
contributions of its faculty to the advancement 
of science have been considerable in many de- 
partments, such, for example, as those of 
physics, physiology, economics, sociology, an- 
thropology, and classical philology. The pub- 
lications of members of the faculty during the 
ten years make an imposing showing, and we 
may mention the fact that they include, in 
addition to work of a strictly scholarly type, a 
considerable amount of work in imaginative 
literature. In the ranks of this faculty there 
have already been developed one of the most 
remarkable of our younger novelists and one of 
the most inspired of our younger poets. 

If asked for a statement of the leading idea 
for which this University has stood, the answer 
would have to be that it has represented the 
idea of educational experimentation more dis- 
tinctly than any other institution. Now experi- 
mentation means innovation, for one thing, and 
an expenditure of tentative effort, for another. 
Conservative minds view these things with 
suspicion, and they no doubt have to pay a 
certain penalty. Innovations are not always 
wise, and tentative effort is, in its very nature, 
something not quite sure of its aim. But the 
openness of outlook to which these things lead 
is so desirable a thing to gain that a certain 
amount of misapplied energy, and even of direct 
waste, is not too heavy a price to pay for it. 
On the whole, we should say that the experi- 
mental policy of this University has been jus- 
tified by the results. A good many interesting 
ideas, both in administration and in education 
proper, have been developed, and enough of 
them have proved worth developing to com- 
pensate for the uncertainties and the failures 
that are the inevitable occasional concomitants | 
of such a policy. 

To the community in which it is placed, the 
University of Chicago has proved itself a bene- 
ficent influence. If it has not leavened the 
whole lump, it has at least done something to 
restore the balance from the side of passion 
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and materialism toward the side of reason and 
idealism. All of our good social and intellec- 
tual causes find in it a helpful ally, and it is 
exerting a growing influence with every added 
year of its existence. As it continues to broaden 
and deepen in its own work, we may safely be- 
lieve that the community of which it is a part 
will feel at least the indirect effects of its 
development, and will share in the uplifting 
influence of its manifold activities. We are 
thankful for its help during the decade now 
ended ; we shall expect it to do even more for 
us during the decade now beginning. 








TRIUMPH OF THE “LITERARY PLAY.” 


At the Grand Opera House, Chicago, a recent inci- 
dent delightful in itself and significant in dramatic 
annals drew the largest audiences of the season, 
although the rates were raised for the time. Three 
presentations were given of Browning’s “In a 
Balcony,” preceded by Mr. Yeats’s “ The Land of 
Heart’s Desire.” 

The project originated with Mrs. Sarah Cowell 
Le Moyne, who played the “ Queen” in the Brown- 
ing piece for which she wisely chose Mr. Otis 
Skinner as “ Norbert” and Miss Eleanor Robson 
as “Constance.” The cast in the companion piece 
was also arranged by Mrs. Le Moyne, who devised 
the staging of both productions in all details, in- 
eluding costumes, properties, and histrionie chia- 
roscuro, which is as indispensable to a play as to a 
picture, an efficient fusion of energy, inertia, and 
color, mental and physical. The light and shade 
of a drama demands obedience to the canons of 
eculpture, painting, and poetry, as well as to those 
of acting, and is psychologic as well as mechanical. 
For the latter division of the composition, electri- 
cians, carpenters, and confederates accompanied the 
players over a route which extended from the At- 
lantic to the head of the lakes and through the 
middle West, everywhere received by large and 
cordial audiences, who set approval on an under- 
taking springing from a woman’s devotion to liter- 
ature and belief in the stage and in her country, an 
undertaking requiring a manager with faith in 
literature upon the stage and in the talents of all 
engaged for its living interpretation. 

To Mrs. Katherine Tynan Hinkson I am in- 
debted for the personal acquaintance of Mr. William 
Butler Yeats. Pale, slender, just entering then on 
manhood, he seemed, in his lustrous dark eyes, 
modest demeanor, sincerity, earnestness, and uncon- 
scious air of abstraction, what a man must be who 
wrought in journalism for bread of the body, and 
for necessity of his soul wrote poetry as a luxury. 
His father painted portraits for luxury, and sup- 
ported his family in a cozy and hospitable suburban 








London home by sketching for the illustrated 
journals. The family had removed from Dablin, — 
like many Celts who had preceded them, — for 
the opportunity denied them in their native land. 
Mr. William Butler Yeats had known from child- 
hood the Gaelic lore whose scope and depth have 
been at last apprehended throughout scholardom, 
and whose resources many are now diffusing.* 

At Hildesheim, Germany, one sees a clambering 
rose-tree on a lofty cathedral wall. The record is 
unquestioned and unbroken showing that its roots 
are deep in the ground for a thousand years. Its 
roses are of every summer, white and sweet. Its 
tendrils twine about column and cornice, and its 
petals fall upon mediseval graves in the churchyard. 
Thus the roots of this long obscured Gaelic litera- 
ture send their sap up to the heights of the present 
day, and the roses are now for witness of mankind 
to its beauty and purity. In the oldest songs and 
stori-s there ig often, as in the Greek, the Latin, 
and the Norse, something offensive to taste; there 
are occasionally theories, suggestions, implications 
repugnant to the highest ideals. In old Gaelic the 
roses have thorns, as roses must; but, so far as 
disclosure goes, they lack worms as roses should. 

Mr. Yeats’s play has for its predominant per- 
sonage a type of the imaginary creation between 
the human and the spiritual —-the fairy. The 
human heroine is a bride, discontented because her 
husband is off all day in the fields and she is nagged 
by his mother’s tongue. The bridegroom’s father 
balances with amiability his wife’s sourness. The 
village priest figures symbolically in the play, strain- 
ing probability, for belief in the fairy can scarcely 
survive seminary dialectic. The poet’s purpose re- 
quires that the Christian minister shall remove the 
crucifix from the wall to soothe the elfin temper it dis- 
tracts ; thus teaching that even to gentle sympathies 
ethical truth should not be sacrificed. The fairy 
insidiously absorbs the soul of the bride, symbolically 
warning humanity against succumbing to unhappi- 
ness instead of seeking to overcome its causes and to 
ennoble those who may contribute to it. The inci- 
dental music, by Julian Edwards, was racy of the soil. 
All the story was compacted into asingle scene. Its 
interest was breathless, its execution exquisite. 

“The Land of Heart’s Desire” is written in un- 
jingled verse, filling forty pages, small octavo. 
Prior to its publication, Mr. Yeats had been known 
chiefly, but not exclusively, by lyrics. It is difficult 


*Irish Gaelic, Scotch Gaelic, which is also known as 
Gaelic in the stricter sense, and Manx (spoken in the Isle of 
Man), form the Gaelic division. All three of these are still 
living. The first two languages seem hardly to have differed 
from each other in the ninth century. The oldest monuments 
are the old Gaelic inscriptions (Ogham is the native name for 
the Gaelic runes), which possibly date as far back as about. 
500 A. p. The literary record of Irish begins in the eighth 
century, at first with glosses, and then from the year 1100 
onward we have se —— wag No 
Sagas. — Elements ‘omparative Grammar o- 
Germanic Lengunge, b by Karl B Brugmann, Prof wr of Com- 





parative Philology in the University of Leipsig. Vol. I., p. 9. 
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to be a Dubliner and not drameiic. The Dublin 
stage has a fame unbounded by its insular frontier. 
Great actors have been known to prefer an audience 
of Dublin gamins to aristocracy and the blood 
royal. There Sarah Ward studied while her parents 
pursued the craft she bequeathed to her illustrious 
daughter, Sarah Siddons. There were seen probably 
the greatest trio ever together on any stage —a 
Garrick, a Barry, and a Sheridan in a single cast. 
Thither, balked on the continent, baffled in London, 
Handel went, seeking not in vain an opportunity to 
produce for the first time the greatest of oratorios, 
the “ Messiah.” 

Notwithstanding the vigor of Mr. Yeate’s first 
play, it required a sagacity born of both intuition 
and experience to stage it. However fascinating to 
the imagination, to visualize a production of which 
the intangible is an indispensable living element 
might well make a manager pause. Wholly free 
from meretriciousness, the illusion. was complete. 
The mystic power which answered on the “ good 
people’s ” night the illicit prayer of the discontented 
bride was deliciously suggested in the green coat 
and red cap, the curling locks, the limpid voice, the 
sprite-like dance, the uncaany laughter, the weird 
song, and the witching eyes of a girl of fourteen, 
who played with volatility and rare insight.* 
There was an absence of seeming incongruity be- 
tween the ethereal and the human participants in 
the tragedy. The lines which room may not be 
taken to quote open up wide vista in many direc- 
tions. The bride said to the priest: 

“ Father, I am right weary of four tongues: 
A tongue that is too crafty and too wise, 

A tongue that is too godly and too grave, 
A tongue that *‘s more bitter than the tide, 
And a kind tongue too full of drowsy love, 
Of drowsy love and my captivity.” 

The fairy replied : 

* But I can lead you, newly married bride, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue, 
And where kind tongues bring no captivity, 
For we are only true to the far lights, — 
We follow singing, over valley and hill.” 

It was the “ far lights” that allured the typical 
woman of the play. 

It was not strange that Mrs. Le Moyne, who re- 
ceived from Robert Browning himself, after repeated 
hearings, an authoritative commission to interpret 
his works as a reader, should have conceived the 
plan of putting one of the poems on the boards. 
To the ordinary vision, “In a Baleony” would 
appear unavailable because the entire theatrical 
vehicle would have to be invented. There are 


*The cast of “The Land of Heart’s Desire’ may be 
noted : 





Father Hart, the Priestof Kilmacowen .... . Harold Russell. 
G@heweEvaie. 2s tw tw eee eee eee Frank Connor. 
Memstseen Brule. 2 2 2 et tt ttt tt Oscar Eagle. 
Bridget Bruin, Maurteen Bruin’swife ...... =. Ada Dwyer. 
Maire Bruin, Shawn Bruin’swife . . ... ++: Nora O’Brien. 
AWempGees . wet tee wwe eee Mabel Taliaferro. 


The SCENE is laid in the Barony of Kilmacowen in the County of 
Sligo, Ireland, and the time is the end of the eighteenth century. 
The CHARACTERS are supposed to speak in Gaelic. 











twenty-eight pages of long speeches — and nothing 
else. As every inch of a scene must be almost math- 


ematically defined to its specific end, and as there 
is nothing defined in the poem but three fugitive 
sketches with no “acting version,” the stage man- 
agement had to assume the substance of casuistry. 

Long speeches are the terror alike of players 
and observers. But not a line was cut, except one 
to reconcile the embodiment of the queen with a 
personality too young to make up for the age attrib- 
uted in the text. There were several departures, 
however, from the text as originally printed, alter- 
ations made by Robert Browning after Mrs. Le 
Moyne had read the poem to him. From the pene- 
trative shading of her tones his ear detected dis- 
sonances which had escaped his eye. 

Neither play would make a “bill” alone. It is 
fundamental in art that association shall be by con- 
trast or by harmony, thus verifying the truth that 
art is unity in variety. In the combination made 
by Mrs. Le Moyne, both principles are exemplified. 
Contrast is potent between the splendor of an antique 
Italian palace and the squalor of a peasant cottage ; 
between the grandiose in architecture and embel- 
lishment, the magnificent in costumes (magnificent 
they were), and tropical gardens, on the one hand, 
and the barrenness of a rustic kitchen on the other. 
Harmony was eloquent in the identity of the motive 
of the two plays: 

“ That every inordinate cup is unbless’d.”’ 

The queen yearned ualawfully for the love of “Nor- 
bert.” The bride wi.aed for an unwarranted release. 
Contrast appears again in the method of conse- 
quences. Force ends the lives, presumably, of the 
conspirators who, to compass their mutual object, 
had shamed and tricked their benefactress. An 
unearthly spell consumes the life of the bride, dis- 
loyal to her troth in a wish for’ its annulment. 

The culminating episode in which “ Constance ” 
and “Norbert” are discovered by the queen in 
their true relationship proved « marvellous exhibi- 
tion of inarticulate acting by Mrs. Le Moyne, acting 
which cannot properly be called pantomime, although 
inarticulate. It was necessary to accept for the 
queen, whom, in a naturally regal bearing, Mrs. 
Le Moyne admirably represented (the question of 
age aside), monarchic humiliation, and, still more 
abasingly, affront to womanly delicacy. There are 
great actresses who, to simulate frenzy, have been 
seen to pluck the hair from the head of a sofa; to 
escape tearing a passion to tatters, to tear a hand- 
kerchief. To indicate rage without words, gyratory 
gesture has served, with a wild phyciognomy. Per- 
plexity or indifference has shrugged shoulders; 
cunning has lifted eyebrows, and languor or confu- 
sion dropped them. Defiance has been known to 
dislocate garments or the ringlets of a wig. Mrs. 
Le Moyne wore her own brown hair, and, with 
ideal queenly composure, disturbed neither that nor 
any other material thing on the stage. Not only silent 
but almost motionless throughout the long final collo- 
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quy, such is her artistic vitality that, resting against 
the balustrade for seemingly needed physical sup- 
port for the distraught “ Queen,” the acting of the 
mind, graphic through the lines of her tormentors, 
permeated the atmosphere. The audience saw, or 
heard, a despair, a fury, a supreme agony and sov- 
ereign determination transmitted from the brain to 
the face by that indefinable power which only a few 
of the greatest players have been able to employ 
inarticulately and convincingly. The effect was 
due in a measure to Mrs. Le Moyne’s noble render- 
ig of the queen’s previous long speeches: for true 
“reading” is utterance of another’s words as if 
the thought were conceived at that moment in the 
mind of the speaker and spoken for the first time. 
So complete was Mrs. Le Moyne’s antecedent 
identification of herself with the queen, by voice, 
deportment, and action, that the confessions and 
betrayal in the lines of the lovers were apparently 
anticipated in the eyes, the face, and the subtle 
flexibility of the queen’s figure, which never lost 
grace and scarcely seemed to lose fixedness. We 
have been assured that 
“ There ’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face.” 

Shakespeare had not seen a face of such mobility 
as Mrs. Le Moyne’s. Half the house would prob- 
ably have affirmed during that scene that the queen 
was speaking. 

It has been mechanically demonstrated by Rous- 
selot that sounds may be produced and the normal 
ear fail in the closest proximity to catch them. The 
ear of the spirit is daintier. It hears sounds shaped 
only on the lips of the spirit. 

There are three kinds of speech accent. Linguis- 
tics note two, namely, accent of stress and accent 
of pitch. There is a third, the accent of silence. 
In highly phonetized languages — for example, the 
Sanskrit — suspension of voice is an essential of 
expression. It corresponds in vocal rhythm to the 
“rest” in music, which was “invented to give a 
necessary relief to the voice and a sweetness to the 
melody.” Modern science corroborates Aristotle, 
that articulate speech differentiates the human race 
from other species. Treatises have been written to 
show that certain muscles are given to man solely 
that he may reveal his feelings to others.* With- 
out vocalization, without bringing to the sense of 
the audience evidence of muscular effort, Mrs. Le 
Moyne in that episode accomplished more exhaust- 
ively than by words the poet’s purpose, when, with 
faltering, almost falling step, she at last passed in 
silence between the lovers, off the stage, leaving in 
her wake a terrible expectancy of swift vengeance. 

“ When the voeal chords come together in rhyth- 
mical vibration,” writes Brugimann, “a musical clang 
arises which is called voice. All sounds which are 
spoken with voice are called voiced, aud those without 
voice, voiceless.” The portion of “In a Balcony” 
which was on this occasion voiceless was the clear- 
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est of its speech. It was a singular illustration of 
subjective as distinguished from the simultaneous 
and excellent objective acting of Mr. Skinner and 
Miss Robson. It rounded a symmetrical imperso- 
nation of one of Browning’s most impracticable 
characters. 

That Browning is a familiar poet in American 
homes can no longer be doubted; for only that 
familiarity can explain, in part at least, the quality 
of the audiences assembled all over the country to 
enjoy this programme of which the junior author 
is necessarily in only the beginning of an assured 
career. Mr. Yeats has published several other 
volumes, prose and verse, and the play “Countess 
Kathleen.” 

“Strictly speaking,” writes Mr. A. W. Ward 
(“English Dramatic Literature,” Vol. I., p. viii.), 
“ dramatic literature is that form of literary compo- 
sition which accommodates itself to the demands of 
an art whose method is imitation in the way of 
action.” That the action may be more of the mind 
and less of the body, yet the imitation be vital, was 
established in the production of these two poems. 
The victory of mind over matter in the first was 
the artistic incorporation of the incorporeal. That 
was due in equal measures to the poet, the stage 
direction, and the performers. An adroit mutation 
of relative values in the Browning poem transferred 
the sympathy of the audience from the hapless young 
lovers to the discredited queen, a mutation wrought 
by Mrs. Le Moyne’s adroit recall of the character 
from an old to a seemingly only middle-aged woman, 
with an exaltation, a pathos, and a power which 
were irresistible. 

A financial result commensurate with the ssthetic 
charm of an undertaking now an achievement dem- 
onstrates that the American stage is ripe for the 
literary play adequately presented. 


MaraGaret F. Suniivan. 


Ir is impossible, upor this occasion, to do more than 
chronicle the death of Sir Walter Besant, which took 
place at Hampstead, on the ninth of June, after an ill- 
ness of several weeks” duration. He was in his sixty- 
fifth year, and, to judge from his recent work, in the 
full tide of his literary activities. Those activities are 
not to be properly measured by thinking of him in his 
character as a popular novelist. His fiction, although 
the work by which he was most widely known, is the 
work that will be soonest forgotten. But the world 
will not quickly forget him in his character as the 
champion of the rights of authorship, as the philanthro- 
pist of the People’s Palace, as the historian of London, 
as the student of early French literature, as the worker 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund, and as the bio- 
grapher of Edward Palmer. In a word, his achieve- 
ments outside the domain of fiction were so varied and 
so important that the novels might be left out of the 
reckoning without serious loss to his reputation among 
the well-informed. A friend of all good causes, and an ar- 
dent worker in their behalf, his death leaves the world 
appreciably poorer, and he will be mourned far and wide. 
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PENNYPACKER’S LIFE OF GENERAL 
MEADE.* 


It is hardly too much to say that Mr. Isaac 
R. Pennypacker’s Life of General George G. 
Meade is the most important single study bear- 
ing on the Civil War. The book covers the cen. 
tral operations of that war, describes its climax 
in the culminating battle, and details the long- 
drawn-out but inevitable final scenes. More 
than this, it presents a new view of the chief 
figures of that struggle, and draws from the 
background, where contemporary intrigues and 
injustice had thrust him, the finest spirit and 
ablest soldier of the war. If there is a deity 
who presides over contemporary fame, he must 
be thoroughly used by this time to posterity’s 
rude reversals of his general verdicts. He puffs 
his cheeks, he clamors, he hustles, he howls on 
his hired claque, he confuses the judgments of 
men by their passions, he distributes his crowns 
and laurels. And then, suddenly, his day is 
done, “the tumult and the shouting die,” his 
wreaths are discovered to be mainly of the 
deciduous kind, and the true heroes, or their 
ghosts, step out to receive their delayed reward. 

The vast mass of our war literature is, in 
the main, the work of interested actors in the 
struggle. It is valuable material for a writer 
who can make allowance for the fact that every 
man carries the centre of the visible horizon in 
his own head. But the publication of the Offi- 
cial War Records has at last given to historians 
the uncolored facts of the campaigns. Mr. 
Pennypacker has based his study on these rec- 
ords. He has collated them with patient mi- 
nuteness ; he has left no point uninvestigated ; 
he has even taken horse and ridden over the 
whole region of the operations he has described. 
The result is a combination of truth of detail 
and grasp of ensemble and directness of plain 
speech which is real history. He has brought 
clearness out of a weltering confusion — and 
his deductions can only be traversed by some- 
one who will take similar pains and find equal 
facts to back him. The scheme of Mr. Penny- 
packer’s book seems to be, in brief, to show 
the movements of the whole army and Meade’s 
relations to them; to foeus all the evidence 
available, official and personal, in the narra- 
tive; to give the plans and purposes of the 
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commanders, and then to describe the actual 
manceuvres and collisions as they occurred. 

The main difference between the North and 
the South in the conduct of the war was in the 
concentration of authority. Lee was in com- 
mand on his side. He could appoint his corps 
commanders and plan and fight his campaigns 
without much interference. Jefferson Davis 
was often at the front, but he did not carry a 
metaphorical guillotine with him. On the other 
side there was war by committee: the Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, Senators, Representatives, 
and newspaper editors, were all strategists, 
and between them they hanged the successive 
Generals of the Army of the Potomac, “ in 
order to encourage the others.” General 
Meade learned the art of war under such cir- 
cumstances, and had experience of all the be- 
wildering changes. 

As a brigadier at Charles City Cross Roads, 
Meade, by a personal exploration at night, 
saved a large part of McClellan’s army, which 
had taken the wrong road, from marching 
straight into the jaws of the enemy. Still 
under McClellan, he was the chief factor at 
South Mountain, and his capture of that strong- 
hold by assault compelled Lee’s abandonment 
of his plan of campaign and the concentration 
behind Antietam Creek. At Fredericksburg, 
under Burnside, by one of the most brilliant 
charges of the war, he cut Lee’s line, and if 
supported would have won a victory. This 
charge, in daring and measure of success, com- 
pares most favorably with that of Pickett’s at 
Gettysburg, —for it was over longer and more 
difficult ground, it penetrated farther into the 
enemy’s position, it captured a number of flags 
and prisoners, and had a greater percentage of 
killed and wounded. At Chancellorsville the 
peremptory orders of Hooker held Meade in 
comparative inactivity. Had he been permitted 
to use his corps as he desired, the fate of the 
battle would probably have been different. As 
it was, the other officers, realizing Hooker’s 
incapacity, looked to Meade to lead them. 
Reynolds sent a message— “Tell General 
Meade that someone should be waked up to 
command this army.” The Government seems 
to have reached the same conclusion; for on 
the morning of June 28, 1863, Meade was 
aroused from sleep by the arrival of peremp- 
tory orders for him to take command of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

The battle of Gettysburg is the central jewel 
in America’s war crown. It was nobly fought 
on both sides, but Lee was undoubtedly over- 
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matched in tactics. In the first place, his line | 


was twice the length of Meade’s, yet so well 
were the latter’s forces disposed that Lee had 
no advantage of overlapping. In the second 
place, the sending of Longstreet, on the third 
day, against what was practically Meade’s 
whole army in position, was a grievous error. 
Lee’s successes on the first and second day, in 
fact, really solidified the Union lines. Mr. 
Pennypacker cleare up a mass of controversy 
regarding this battle. Credits have been 
claimed for Hancock and Warren and Sickles 
to such an extent as to almost leave Meade 
barren laurels; but Mr. Pennypacker cites 
record upon record and witness after witness 
to show that Meade was the directing and in- 
spiring mind throughout. In a few days he 
had gathered together his widely- scattered 
corps; he directed the march and concentra- 
tion ; by his personal efforts on the second day 
he saved the Union left, imperilled by Sickles’s 
error; and he provided for and anticipated 
the attack on the centre on the third day. Mr. 
Pennypacker also disposes, finally it is hoped, 
of the clamor against Meade for not crushing 
Lee after the defeat. The North underesti- 
mated the power of the South before the war, 
at every crisis during the war, and yet after 
the war. One would think the terrible effec- 
tiveness of the Southern troops in defense came 
out clearly enough the next year. Outnum- 
bered twice or thrice, Lee yet baffled and 
checked the Union commanders, and was only 
overwhelmed at last by sheer weight of men. 
Meade had no superiority of numbers after 
Gettysburg to make an end of Lee in his almost 
impregnable position. As soon as possible he 
did move, and by skilful manceuvres drove Lee 
across the Rapidan and gave his government 
time to summon up its forces and resources for 
the final struggle. 

If the combatants had only known it, the 
war was ended at Gettysburg. The rest was 
but the dragging of Hector’s corpse around the 
walls of Troy. The South had no longer a 
chance to win. Yet the most deadiy struggle 
of the war ensued. Those final tragic scenes 
remind one of the gloomy ending of the Nieb- 
elungenlied, where in the Hall of Etzel the 
Huns and the Burgundians fall together unti! 
all are gone. Splendid valor was displayed 
on either side, yet in a military point of view 
the fighting was certainly bad. Of what there 
was creditable, a great deal was due to Meade, 
though superseded in command by Grant. It 
was Meade, not Grant, who ordered and opened 





the Battle of the Wilderness; it was Meade’s 
Sixth Corps, not Sheridan’s cavalry, which cut 
the Confederate lines at Petersburg; and at 
the very end of all, it rested upon Meade’s 
decision to capture Lee and the remnant of his 
troops rather than let them surrender to Grant. 

Probably it is by his facts and opinions in 
this part of his book that Mr. Pennypacker 
will arouse the most controversy. He deals 
with Grant in a generous spirit, but hardly 
conceals his opinion that Meade would have 
finished the work better alone. His most 
startling statements are in regard to Sheridan. 
Again and again, by the records, the latter is 
proved to have been insubordinate, careless, 
even incompetent. He seems to have always 
wanted the centre of the stage with the lime- 
light turned upon him. He seems to have con- 
ceived of war as a grand, gigantic spree, in 
which he need have no concern for others. 
Grant’s infatuation with him gave him all the 
opportunity he wanted. He was allowed to 
form the cavalry of the army into a separate 
command, and wander off into space seeking 
fights which were interesting in themselves but 
of no great value to the main objects of the 
campaign. He left Meade’s flanks undefended, 
failed to collect information, and generally 
neglected the duties usually assigned to a cav- 
alry commander. Grant’s support of him was 
of course indorsed by public opinion, for the 
public has little knowledge of the grave mat- 
ters of strategy, tactics, and supply, and has a 
genuine appreciation for a commanding officer 
who rises up in his stirrups and waves his 
sword above his head. Mr. Charles A. Dana, 
it may be noted, appears in Mr. Pennypacker’s 
book in the somewhat unenviable light of 
Informer-in-Chief. 

What was Meade’s reward? England made 
Marlborough a duke, and gave him the im- 
perial domain and palace of Blenheim, for less 
vital services. Wellington was advanced to a 
dukedom for his work in the Peninsular War, 
and his whole monetary reward was about four 
millions of dollars. After Gettysburg, Meade, 
who was a Major in the Engineer Corps, was 
raised to the rank of Brigadier General in the 
Regular Army —the same reward conferred 
upon Funston for the trapping of Aguinaldo. 
Meade was passed over for Grant, passed over 
for Sherman, passed over for Sheridan. That 
he felt his wrongs deeply, there can be no 
doubt; but he did not sulk in his tent and he 
did not go about complaining. After the war 
he gave his native city the benefit of his taste 
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and skill in the laying out of its beautiful park. 
Brasidas, the Spartan General, is the central 
figure of the history of the Peloponnesian War. 
He goes up and down Greece, fighting battles, 
quelling revolts, redressing grievances. Where- 
ever anything is wrong, he is sure to turn up. 
Meanwhile nobody pays much attention to 
Brasidas, and Thucydides does not waste a 
word of his golden style in describing his per- 
sonality. Finally, Brasidas dies, and his his- 
torian permits himself a single sentence — 
‘‘Brasidas lived and died in the practice of every 
virtue.” Meade somehow recalls the modest, 
unostentatious Greek hero. He too was always 
on hand at every crisis, to do the right thing 
and retrieve the errors of others. And if his 
present biographer does not quite equal Thu- 
eydides in his triumph of taciturnity, he at 
least does not indulge in any blare of trumpets 
over his hero. He is brief in his personal ref- 
erences. He gives us a glimpse of Meade 
awakened at night to take command of the 
Army of the Potomac at its most critical hour ; 
another of his riding into the gap between 
Sickles and the main line at Gettysburg, ready 
to charge at the head of a few officers and 
orderlies to stay the oncoming rush of the 
Confederate troops ; and in his final paragraph 
he thus sums up, as a logical deduction from 
his whole story, the services of Meade: “In 
the history of the wars of the United States, 
it does not appear that the nation ever profited 
by the services of any other army commander 
who combined thorough training with personal 
energy and skill on the battlefield as did Gen- 
eral Meade.” That is a great verdict, and 
unless the whole structure of Mr. Pennypacker’s 
book can be overthrown, it is a true one. 
CuarLes LEONARD Moore. 








AN HISTORIAN OF IDEAS.* 





Mr. Leslie Stephen is an incomparable his- 
torian of ideas. His superb rationality and 
fair-mindedness give to his work in this kind 
a quality of finality and convincingness unat- 
tainable by more showy but less judicial writers. 
His services to English literature are generally 
acknowledged. But there is little recognition, 
on the part of professional students of philoso- 
phy, of the fact that his “Science of Ethics” 
is not only the best but the only logically cohe- 
rent presentation of the so-called Spencerian or 
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Evolutionary ethics. And nobody seems to 
have noticed that in his crushing reply to 
Huxley’s Romanes lecture he fairly unseated 
in the open lists that redoubtable champion of 
controversy, the overthrower of dukes, bishops, 
and prime ministers. 

In response to a reviewer who had sharply 
taken him to task for his estimate of Buckle, 
Mr. Stephen modestly says that he himself 
could no more have written Buckle’s book than 
he could have encountered him at chess. It 
may be so. But Buckle’s book, for all his 
brilliance and masterly marshalling of facts, 
is full of things that are not so — crotchets, 
fantastic hypotheses unverified and unverifiable, 
hasty generalizations and pseudo-scientific laws; 
while, humanly speaking, it will not be easy 
to find anything affirmed in the volumes of 
Mr. Stephen that is not substantially as he 
declares it to be. And this preéminent sanity 
is, after all, as rare a quality in literature as 
brilliancy, if not as genius. We shall quite as 
soon find another Buckle, another Macaulay, 
or even another Carlyle, as a literary man who, 
writing voluminously on a wide range of con- 
troverted ethical, critical, and philosophical 
questions, never permits himself an ignoratio 
elenchi, a flight of irrelevant rhetoric, an unfair 
use of ambiguous terms, or a misrepresentation 
of his opponent’s thought, but always endeavors 
to bring out the aspect of truth aimed at by 
the doctrine or formula which he is controvert- 
ing, and who invariably qualifies the positive- 
ness of his assertions in exact proportion to 
the available evidence. 

These qualities revealed in Mr. Stephen’s 
“ English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” 
published in 1876, are now more maturely dis- 
played in a sequel to that work, just published, 
entitled “The English Utilitarians.” The 
title does not quite do justice to the contents. 
“The English Utilitarians” suggests mainly, 
if not exclusively, the utilitarian theory of 
ethics and legislation. But in addition to this, 
Mr. Stephen has given us a history and criti- 
cism of the classical political economy, a close 
study of the associationist psychology in its 
relation to the Scottish philosophy of Reid, 
Stuart, and Hamilton, and a brief but extremely 
instructive sketch of the religious thought of 
the first half of the century. 

The work is not only broader, but more in- 
teresting, than the promise of its title. « Utili- 
tarianism,” exclaims Matthew Arnold, “surely 
a pedant invented the word; and oh, what 
pedants have been at work employing it.” But 
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Mr. Stephen, though he aims at the enlighten- 
ment rather than the mere entertainment of 
his readers, possesses himself a sense of humor, 
and is keenly alive to the lack of it in his 
heroes. “ Austin,” he quietly observes, in ex- 
planation of the failure of the Lectures on 
Jurisprudence, ‘ thought it a duty to be as dry 
as Bentham, and discharged the duty scrupu- 
lously.” Mr. Stephen cannot accomplish the 
impossible. He cannot enliven Bentham, of 
whom Hazlitt said, “ He writes a language of 
his own that darkens knowledge.” He cannot 
make Malthus and Ricardo and Mill on Ham- 
ilton amusing to frivolous readers. But the 
present work has this advantage over its pre- 
decessor: that the leading ideas of which it 
treats still possess more than a merely historical 
interest. There is no such hopelessly arid and 
barren tract to be traversed as the exhaustive 
survey of the futile Deist controversy in the 
earlier work. Mr. Stephen has himself been 
a disciple of the doctrine which he interprets. 
He has lived through and assimilated the modi- 
fications which evolution, the new psychology, 
and the new erudition have necessitated in our 
apprehension of it. And his judicial and lucid 
exposition of all this enlists the thoughtful 
reader’s attention and holds it to the end. 
These considerations enter especially into 
the review and estimate of the life-work of 
John Stuart Mill, which occupies the larger 
part of the third volume, and which no other 
living writer, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Morley, was so well qualified to execute. 
“What was there to find so mysteriously sig- 
nificant in Goethe, or in John Mill so full of 
weight?” cries Professor James, lamenting 
the lost illusions of his youth. So it ever is. 
The new psychology and the new rhetoric can 
make nothing of the facts and the logic of yes- 
terday in their old-fashioned psychological 
garb. But however it may be in pbysics, in 
the mental and moral sciences there are a great 
many facts and relations which persist. sub- 
stantially unaltered by new fashions in psychol- 
ogy. And there are a great many distinctions, 
classifications, and groupings, which conform 
to the experience and apprehensions of normal 
humanity, and so retain their validity, even 
after evolution has taught us the vanity of 
“natural kinds,” and the new sociology has 
made us shy of dogmatizing about so complex 
a growth as the actual social structure. The 
logic, the political economy, and the review of 
Hamilton represent the highest development of 
rational thought about human conduct and the 





problems of philosophy in the England of fifty 
years ago. They require many qualifications 
to-day, a surprising number of which, however, 
were parenthetically anticipated, though not 
emphasized, by Mill himself. We are suffi- 
ciently aware of their limitations, and there is 
nothing to be learned from vague a priori de- 
preciation of them — from repeating that Mal- 
thus has been refuted by the McCormick 
reaper, that the wage-fund is an illusion and 
the economic man is a fiction, — or from point- 
ing out again that Mill was imperfectly ac- 
quainted with Kant, that he failed to anticipate 
evolution, and that he “opened a trap-door 
under the Utilitarian ethics” by admitting 
qualitative differences in pleasures. Those 
who fancy that they have outgrown Mill should 
re-read the essay on Bentham, that on Cole- 
ridge, that on the Conflict in America, and ask 
themselves where they can find to-day such 
wide and completely assimilated knowledge 
combined with such lucidity and precision of 
statement, so well defined and systematically 
applied a philosophy united with such sympa- 
thetic insight into the views of an opponent, 
such keen political sagacity accompanied by so 
strong an enthusiasm for humanity. The time 
for destructive criticism of Mill is past. The: 
helpful thing wou'd be, assuming the essential 
rationality of his point of view, to show just 
what modifications he himself would probably 
have made in his doctrines and formulas if he 
could have lived to share the wider outlook of 
our generation. It is precisely this that Mr. 
Stephen does, and does the more admirably 
because, as he repeatedly observes, he is not a 
specialist, is not greatly erudite in any of 
Mill’s chief fields of thought unless it be in the 
theory of ethics. A professional economist 
would have taken us beyond our depth into the 
bog of the wage-fund and Malthusian contro- 
versies. Mr. Stephen clearly presents the real 
points at issue, and is careful not to carry the 
analysis beyond the point at which logomachy 
begins. Few specialists in logic or psychology 
would have possessed the self-restraint required 
to present, disengaged from all technical detail, 
the true significance of Mill’s four methods 
and his doctrine of natural kinds ; and a “ Kant 
philologist ” would have fairly wallowed in the 
slough of misconceptions offered by the Mill- 
Hamilton controversy: whereas Mr. Stephen 
is content to mark the obvious limits of Mill’s 
and Hamilton’s knowledge of Kant, and to set 
forth lucidly the parts of Kant’s doctrine that 
are relevant to the discussion. Hamilton him- 
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self is treated with greater severity and with less 
historical objectivity, perhaps, than any other 
writer discussed in these volumes. But the bub- 
ble of Hamilton’s reputation stili needed prick- 
ing, and the work is here done neatly and finally. 

The book, however, is by no means wholly 
devoted to these austere themes. The first 
half of Volume I. is occupied by a masterly 
introductory survey, social, political, economic, 
and literary, of English society at the close of 
the eighteenth century. The biographical 
sketches are executed with a skill that shows 
the practised hand of the editor of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. And though 
Mr. Stephen aims at lucidity and precision of 
style rather than picturesqueness, he not in- 
frequently carries precision and lucidity to the 
point where they have the effect of epigram. 
“ Truisms,” he tells us, “are required so long 
as self-contradictory propositions are accepted.” 
“The doctrine of Sir William Hamilton has 
been so often lucidly expounded that it is hard 
to say what it means.” ‘“ What Kant precisely 
meant, or whether he had not various and in- 
consistent meanings, is happily a question 
beyond my purpose.” Sociologists and psychol- 
ogists may meditate upon the following: “ It 
is common enough to attempt to create a science 


by inventing technical terminology.” To meta- 
physicians we may commend the definition that 
“a philesophy is a poetry stated in terms of 


logic.” Some theologians may be interested 
in the allusion to those who infer that “ opinions 
are confirmed because a non-natural interpre- 
tation can be forced upon them.” The social- 
settlement young woman will have many 
searchings of heart when she reads that “ it 
might almost seem that he [Bentham] rather 
valued the benevolent end because it gave em- 
ployment to his faculties, than valued the em- 
ployment because it led to the end.” All 
system-mongers should incorporate the follow- 
ing in their system of logic: “ If a system will 
work, the minutest details can be exhibited. 
Therefore, it is inferred, an exhibition of mi- 
nute detail proves that it will work.” Lastly, 
we would inscribe in letters of gold in the 
faculty-room of every educational body that 
legislates for the ingenious youth of America 
these words of wisdom: “ He seems to fall into 
the error, too common among legislative theo- 
rists, of assuming that an institution will be 
worked for the ends of the contriver, instead 
of asking to what ends it may be distorted by 
the ingenuity of all who can turn it to account 
for their own purposes.” PauL SHOREY. 





THE OLD NEW YORK FRONTIER.* 


From a time immemorial before the coming 
of the white man, Central New York was in 
possession of the Iroquois, a confederation of 
five Indian nations, to which was joined, in the 
year 1715, a Southern tribe, the Tuscaroras, 
who were driven from South Carolina by the 
English settlers. Thus was constituted what 
was afterward known as the famous Six Na- 
tions. They numbered about 12,000, and long 
before any contact with the whites had taken 
place they were in a semi-civilized condition, 
and became the most powerful of the Indian 
races on the continent, their sway extending 
west as far as the Mississippi and south to the 
confines of Mexico. They had a representative 
form of government, a national council, and, 
strange to say, their women were permitted to 
hold meetings and were often consulted in 
matters of importance. One of the names of 
the Six Nations meant in English the United 
People. They lived in cabins built of wood, 
and cultivated large fields of tobacco, corn, and 
other vegetables ; they were skilful in various 
kinds of handiwork, and built forts palisaded 
with logs, which were proof against the white 
man’s fire-arms. 

The leadership of the Six Nations was, 
shortly after the outbreak of our Revolutionary 
War, assigned by common consent and acclaim 
to Joseph Brant, known as the Great Captain, 
a distinction to which his birth as an Indian 
sachem, his military genius, and his command- 
ing and masterful personality fully entitled 
him. Then but little over thirty years of age, 
Brant, fitly characterized as “ the most remark- 
able Indian known to history,” was prepared 
to enter upon that career which has written 
his name indelibly upon many a blood-stained 
page in the annals of New York State. Waver- 
ing for a time as to which side he should take 
in the conflict between the mother-country and 
the colonies, his sense of loyalty to the King 
finally prevailed, a result to which a visit made 
just then to England, his cordial reception 
there, and his presentation at Court, no doubt 
largely contributed. The traits native to his 
race had in Brant been tempered by the mild- 
ness of his disposition and his Christian nur- 
ture in one of the missionary schools; and the 
charges made against him during his lifetime, 
and repeated carelessly by writers since his 
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and Tories, its Missionary Schools, Pioneers, and Land 
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day, of needless brutality and ferocity in the 
Indian and Tory raids upon the defenceless 
border settlements, have been found on inves- 
tigation to be for the most part without foun- 
dation. 

By reason of its central position among the 
American colonies, the people of New York 
took a conspicuous part in the long and bloody 
strife maintained with such stubborn resistance 
and unflinching valor, within and upon its 
borders, in the French and Indian Wars and 
during the Revolution. The Old Frontier of 
New York was that established by the treaty 
of Fort Stanwix, made by Sir William Johnson 
with the Iroquois in 1768. It conveyed to the 
English not only large parts of New York, but 
parts also of Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania. The amount paid in money for 
this imperial domain was something over 
$50,000. That section of this historic line 
lying within New York State extended from 
Fort Stanwix, near Oneida Lake, in a nearly 
straight course and a southerly direction to the 
head-waters of the Delaware. 

The beautiful region known as the Susque- 
hanna Valley was visited by a few adventurous 
Dutchmen from Albany in the prosecution of 
their business as fur-traders, as early as 1614, 
several years before the arrival of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. These were tollowed not long 
after by a number of Jesuit priests, who had 
penetrated the wilderness, coming from New 
France, with the view of converting the savages. 
Early in the eighteenth century there was a 
large influx of Palatines from Germany on 
their way to Pennsylvania, many of them, how- 
ever, stopping in the Valley and becoming 
permanent residents there. At about the same 
time there arrived a company of Church of 
England men, sent out to propagate the Gospel 
in the New World, and some Non-conformist 
ministers from New England, who built chapels 
and established schools, in one of which Joseph 
Brant was educated. This missionary feature 
of our colonization is one to which hitherto 
little importance has been attached by histo- 
rians ; indeed, very little has been known of it. 
Mr. Halsey has, in the present work, given to 
it much deserved prominence. 

The Palatines settled upon lands in the Mo- 
hawk and Schoharie Valleys, where they con- 
stituted the bulk of the white population ; 
while the Scotch-Irish, coming over in great 
numbers from about 1720 (some 30,000, it is 
stated, crossing the Atlantic within two years), 
planted themselves along the upper waters of 











the Susquehanna. From this stock came some 
of the most distinguished of the Revolutionary 
Generals, — Henry Knox, John Stark, An- 
thony Wayne, and the Clintons. «It was the 
mea in these frontier communities, Palatine, 
Scotch-Irish, and Dutch,” says Mr. Halsey, 
that ‘‘ bore the shock of war when the conflict 
with England began. It was they who became 
patriots to a man; it was the houses and crops 
of these which were burned; it was they who 
were murdered or made prisoners.” Of these 
men, the Scotch-Irish were perhaps the greatest 
sufferers. Living as they were at the outpost 
of civilization, in towns sparsely settled and 
remote from other settlements, and with little 
hope of relief from any of Washington’s forces, 
dependent entirely upon their own untrained 
militia, “it was upon them that the Indians 
and their Tory allies in the Border Wars were 
the first to fall, and it was their lands alone 
that became entirely depopulated.” When 
peace was established, in 1783, many of those 
who had survived the massacres of Cobleskill, 
Springficld, German Flatts, and Cherry Valley, 
returned to their old homes in the Mohawk 
and Schoharie Valleys; while emigrants from 
New England came in numbers to the lands 
about the upper Susquehanna, from which the 
Scotch-Irish, Palatine, and other pioneers had 
been driven, virtually dominating from that 
time Central and Western New York. 

This border warfare has invested that entire 
region with as much romance and legend and 
tradition as ever existed on the Scottish border, 
and forming quite as good material for song 
and story. The wonder is that so little use of 
this material has been made ; for, save for some 
county histories, some historical monographs, 
like W. L. Stone’s admirable Life of Joseph 
Brant, for example, and a number of unim- 
portant works of fiction, only gleanings from 
this rich field have as yet been made. One 
reason for this is that many of the chronicles 
of that period, published early in this past cen- 
tury, have long been out of print, and that a 
store of precious papers, letters, diaries, etc., 
has been lying in State.archives, and in libra- 
ries, public and private, much of it until re- 
cently inaccessible, or reposing undisturbed 
owing to the languid interest felt in its subject- 
matter. 

The story of the tragedies enacted in the 
Susquehanna and Mohawk Valleys during the 
Revolution and of the frightful sufferings and 
privations of the people, almost unexampled in 
the annals of Indian warfare, has now for the 
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first time been consecutively told. Born and 
reared in the region which he describes, the 
author of this work has had good opportunities 
for becoming familiar with its localities and 
traditions, as well as for gaining access to 
documentary material, and he has availed him- 
self of these opportunities with rare judgment 
and discretion, and in the true historic spirit. 
His difficulty seems to have been that of selec- 
tion ; and the one regret awaiting the reader 
of these fascinating pages is that the writer 
felt compelled to compress into one volume 
what might have been readily and justifiably 
expanded into two or more. Of such signifi- 
cance were the events transpiring in that for- 
mative period in our Empire State, and so 
many were the personages of more or less dis- 
tinction who took part in them, that the space 
to which Mr. Halsey has modestly confined 
himself is scarcely adequate for their effective 
setting forth. He is entitled to great praise 
for the completion of this illuminating record, 
on such broad and comprehensive lines and in 
such vivid colors, of those 
“Old, forgotten, far-off things 
And battles long ago,”’ 

the issues of which, in the successive stages of 
- its civilization, have been so momentous to the 
people of New York, but the memory of which 
had well-nigh perished from the minds of this 
generation. The text of the work is enriched 
by portraits of Joseph Brant and of Sir William 
Johnson, maps of the Old Frontier and of the 
early patents, and a complete bibliography. 


Henry C. MaTrHews. 








ATTEMPTS AT SOCIAL ETHICS.* 





Most men are not aware of the reasons of their 
conduct, because they have not formed the habit of 
critical reflection. Instincts, traditions, unconscious 
imitation of our neighbors, take care of action, im- 
pel to unthinking deeds, and form standards of social 
judgment. But when the custom is challenged or 
the institution is assailed by discontented persons, 
a community must either suppress criticism or rea- 
son with the rebels. The disciples of T. H. Green 


make their appeal to the universal reason which is 
operative in each man, and which carries with it 
principles of right and justice. It is inevitable that 
they should seek to apply these transcendental prin- 
ciples to social institutions. 

Thus, the starting-point of Mr. Willoughby’s 
treatise on “Social Justice” is in the initial sen- 
tence: “Ideals of right constitute the essentially 
active principles in our social and political life.” 
But abstract ideas cannot be applied directly to an 
unknown situation. ‘“ What is right or wrong for 
us as members of a society can be determined only 
after we have ascertained all the circumstances 
which have led to a given state of affairs, as well 
as the conditions by which a given line of conduct 
is to be influenced in the future. This will mean 
that at least a certain amount of study of actual 
social conditions is imperative upon everyone, and 
especially upon those who would seek to teach or 
guide others. The study of the social sciences will 
thus be shown to be, as it were, a propsdeutic to 
the science of right living.” There is a much easier 
and more direct path to subjective certainty, the 
way of deduction from one’s own preferences, class 
prejudices, inherited beliefs and instincts, or popular 
ideas. But subjective certainty, while very enjoy- 
able, is not communicable and transferable, and 
cannot be made the basis of scientific investigation 
or of associated action in a self-governing commu- 
nity. A multitude of vociferating orators, all shout- 
ing their subjective certainties at once in full ery, 
simply drown each other’s sentences. Reason is 
social, and it renders its verdicts only to those who 
patiently consider all factors. It is in this spirit 
we are asked to consider justice, equality, property, 
distributive justice, the right of coercion, the ethics 
of competition and punishment. “All we can say 
—all that any ethical teacher can say — is that, in 
each instance where an act is required, one must 
examine it as to all its possible results, proximate 
and ultimate, objective and subjective, and then ask 
himself whether the given line of conduct is more 
calculated than any other possible line of conduct 
to advance the world toward the realization of the 
highest ethical perfection.” If this programme is 
carried out we shall find that the pseudo-science 
called “Social Ethics” will become a practical 
sociology based on induction, and no longer a series 
of vague deductions from assumed premises. For 
emphasizing this conclusion, the author of “ Social 
Justice” deserves praise. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, in his diseussion of the “ So- 
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cial Problem,” brings into the camp of the socio- 
logists his criticism against economics, — or, rather, 
against the claim of political economy to furnish 
society with principles for guidance in conduct. 
He writes with a serious purpose and with remark- 
able power. At times he seems to be carrying us 
bodily over to Socialism, for he regards it as nec- 
essary to social progress that all monopolistic en- 
terprises be taken over by city, commonwealth, or 
nation. But he stops short of Marxism, and proves 
that there will still remain large room for private 
capital and individual enterprise in the occupations 
which have an artistic element and cannot be served 
by machinery on a large scale. With increasing 
taste and wealth there will be an enlarged demand 
for articles made to order, and on these monopoly 
cannot lay its hands. The abuses of parasitic 
wealth are described in terms which remind us of 
Veblen’s “Theory of the Leisure Classes,” while 
the misery of penury is painted in vivid contrast 
with luxury paid for from unearned income. The 
paradox of the “glut” is traced to this cause. 
Millions are ready to work and buy at the moment 
when the “captains of industry” confess their in- 
ability to keep factories open on account of “ over- 
production.” The purchasing power is in the hands 
of those who already have excessive wealth, and 
the others cannot furnish custom for the merchants. 
The remedy proposed by Mr. Hobson is to turn the 
unearned income into the public treasury by social- 
izing monopolistic industries. When wealth is 
diffused there will be no lack of purchasers and 
consumers. Yet there is real danger of over- 
population. Mr. Hobson admits the current teaching, 
and faces the consequences as Platodid. He frankly 
says that if people are paid “according to their 
needs” they may multiply more rapidly than their 
wants can be met. Legal restrictions on marriage 
will become necessary. Our school-teachers will 
find a theme for a quarrel in the author's reaction- 
ary statement that government schools cannot lead 
in the most inventive and original methods. Free 
schools can render a good service by giving the 
elements of instruction in a mechanical way, but 
cannot equal private schools in trying useful experi- 
ments in method. It is useless to attempt in brief 
space a criticism of this thought-provoking and 
stimulating book. It will arouse opposition, but it 
will give the most hostile readers food for reflection. 
If people were as quickly moved by reason as by 
immediate interests, or even if the business world 
read books at all, this volume would win a place in 
the libraries of men of affairs. 

Passing to the thick volume on Temperance Re- 
form, by Mr. Rountree and Mr. Sherwell, we dis- 
cover the influence of the idea that a rational rule 
of conduct can be discovered only by an induction 
of all the factors which bear on the subject, causa- 
tive and regulative. We confront the appalling 
results of the use of intoxicants upon health, eco- 
nomic well-being, education, and political integrity. 
Then the various methods of reducing the evils are 





carefully and fully presented, — prohibitory legisla- 
tion, local option, high license, government spirit 
monopoly, the dispensary system, the Gothenburg 
method, and finally an estimate of the relative 
place and value of all these methods. While some 
sources of information in relation to this country 
seem to have been overlooked, the work will be 
found a convenient manual, sane, conservative, and 
persuasive. 

“ Josiah Flynt” has succeeded in making urban 
police authorities very angry with him, and his 
descriptions of the alliance of the Upper and Under 
Worlds, as given in his “Ns.es of an Itinerant 
Policeman” and “The Powers that Prey,” are not 
pleasant reading to those who value serenity of 
mind above public security and purity. While there 
is a tendency to strong and vivid statement, the 
stories of this expert tramp are too minute and 
circumstantial to ignore. Occasional revelations of 
investigating committees, reporters, and grand 
juries tend to confirm the impression that there is 
very much truth in the charge that many of those 
who are paid by a heavily-taxed society to protect 
it are in the habit of adding to their income by 
levying assessments on criminals. Those citizens 
who indulge the fancy that all goes well without 
zealous and vigilant effort may be startled from 
their moral somnolence by these vigorous and pic- 
turesque sketches. 

Two local studies of the Jewish population of 
London, by Mr. C. Russell and Mr. H. S. Lewis, 
are of interest in several American cities, because 
the immigration of Jews from Russia has aggravated 
our municipal difficulties, at least temporarily, to a 
very serious degree. It is not easy for people of 
different race and religious education to cobperate 
economically and politically until the process of 
spiritual assimilation has made considerable ad- 
vance. Mr. Russell does not agree with Mr. Lewis 
in all his conclusions, and it must for some time 
remain an open question whether the Jewish popu- 
lation can ever learn to draw near to the religious 
life of other peoples. But it seems to be clear that 
in a tolerant community they can thrive without 
disturbing the economic progress of the earlier oc- 
cupants of the territory, since the Jews are eager 
to rise in pecuniary power and social consideration, 
and they will not passively accept a low standard 
of life if by any means they can improve their lot. 

Count Tolstoy pours out a wide if somewhat thin 
stream of pathetic description and emotional appeal 
on behalf of some vague scheme of reversion to 
agricultural life, in his book entitled “ The Slavery 
of Our Times.” A etudent of social reform cannot 
help sympathizing with the Russian’s moral earnest- 
ness and boundless pity for those who suffer. But 
the gross misrepresentation of classic economics, 
the reactionary ideals, the utterly visionary pro- 
gramme, become very wearisome after one has read 
several volumes of these harangues. If the public 
could only take the good Count as an artist, and 
ignore him as an economist, he might do good; 
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but his fascination as a story-teller confuses the 
intellect and puts the critical faculty off its guard. 
The only antidote for illogical and untrue repre- 
sentations by economists is a careful study of their 
strongest works. But it is a good deal easier to 
read tirades and gloomy word-pictures than to fol- 
low sciertifie processes, and so we must expect to 
learn that “The Slavery of Our Times” will be 
placed on the shelf with Adam Smith and Francis 
Walker in many libraries, and be read while the 
masters of the science are honored by title. But 
facts and science will, after all, have their way, and 
fiction will take its proper place as a stimulant. 
Meantime, the plea for universal peace deserves a 
hearing on its own account, and no hater of hateful 
war can wish Count Tolstoy to be silent on that 
subject, even if his artistic temperament prevents 
him from being exact on any subject. 

The author of “Commerce and Christianity ” 
assumes that Socialism has made out its case: that 
the sole business of the Church is to provide a pulpit 
for its doctrines and a ritual for its praise: and 
that the future existence of all ecclesiastical organi- 
zations depends on their becoming teachers of eco- 
nomics of this particular type. What would remain 
for religious institutions to do if Socialism were 
adopted this year, the author seems not to have 
considered. 

A very attractive and appetizing programme is 
suggested by the title “Our Nation's Need; or, 
Let us all Divide Up and Start Even.” Those who 
desire to read what a very amiable person has to 
say on Communism may thank us for calling at- 
tention by this brief note to the little volume. 

In “ Restraint of Trade” Mr. Harper has col- 
lected and arranged in convenient form a great 
many opinions on the subject of trusts. Critical 
treatment is not to be expected in a compilation, 
and there is here no attempt at an organic connec- 
tion of the material; yet in spite of this fact the 
book will be found for some purposes quite conven- 
ient for reference. 

The modern tendency to make the church as 
useful as possible in ministering to human needs is 
illustrated by the brief monograph prepared for the 
Department of Social Economy at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1890. While it is by no means exhaustive 
in its treatment of “ Religious Movements for Social 
Betterment,” the illustrations selected are taken 
from some of the most important. efforts of the 
kind, and their significance in the history of Chris- 
tian civilization is intelligently interpreted. 

Cares R. HENDERSON. 


Tue fourth International Publishers’ Congress has 
been in session at Leipsic during the past week. The 
only American representative in attendance was Mr. 
George Haven Putnam. Among the English delegates 
were Mr. John Murray, Frederick Macmillan, Fisher 
Unwin, and William Heinemann. A number of im- 
portant papers were read and discussed. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


In the “ Heroes of the Reformation” 
of German series (Putnam) we now have a new 
Switserland. life, by Dr. Samuel M. Jackson, of 
Haldreich Zwingli, the Reformer of German Switz- 
erland. If the author had “tried to be impartial ” 
with somewhat less zeal, it might have been better 
for his work. We may fairly question whether one 
who writes the biography of a “ Hero of the Refor- 
mation ” should pride himself on having “ avoided 
eulogy.” It is a book of so much information and 
such rich pictorial equipment that one regrets the 
pervading consciousness that care was being taken 
by Professor Jackson not to forget that Zwingli 
must be kept in arank below Luther. And this 
care is the less warranted in view of the admission 
in the Preface: “If the four great continental re- 
formers — Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, and Cal- 
vin — should appear to-day, the one among them 
who would have to do least to adapt himself to our 
modern ways of thought, and the man who would 
soonest gather an enthusiastic following, would be 
Huldreich Zwingli.” Which seems very like an 
admission that Zwingli was the most liberal and 
progressive of the four, as he probably was. He 
had faults enough. But is it sufficient reason for 
denying him an equality with Luther, that “in his 
treatment of the Baptists he was prejudiced and 
cruel, his literary work is marred by haste, his 
jealousy of Luther was a mark of weakness, and in 
the latter part of his life he was more of a politician 
than he should have been”? Could not similar 
and more severe things be said of Luther and Cal- 
vin? It has happened that Luther and Calvin 
became the founders of greater organizations, and 
are better known to the world than Zwingli. But 
circumstances, notably political and linguistic con- 
ditions, did much for the success of Lutber’s mission. 
After reading the excellent résumé of Zwingli’s 
theology in Professor Foster’s suppiementary chap- 
ter, the reader is inclined to regret that Zwingli’s 
views were not the ones to make the deepest im- 
pression on Europe. Zwingli was, all in all, a more 
admirable person, a man more after our modern 
hearts, than Luther. But the straining out of the 
histovical background in a preliminary chapter, and 
of Zwingli’s theology in a supplementary chapter, 
together with the anxious abstinence from eulogy, 
have made the accouni cold and unsympathetic, 
though withal valuable. Professor Vincent's survey 
of the condition of Switzerland at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century is of itself excellent, and the 
fine press-work and the thirty-turee half-tone illus- 
trations add greatly to the pleasure of the reader. 





The Reformer 


Professor Titchener, the well-known 
tothe teaching _—s psychologist of Cornell University, 
af Psychology. + has completed the first portions of 
his laboratory manual on “ Experimental Psychol- 
ogy” (Macmillan), and is to be congratulated upon 
the successful issue of a laborious and none too 
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exhilarating task. The volumes furnish an addi- 
tional evidence of the serious purpose and scientific 
depth of the experimental methods as applied to 
the problems of psychology, and no less of the close 
relations between the pursuit of the fundamental 
mental problems by other and more historic meth- 
ods. The method is here wisely subordinated to the 
end, without sacrificing precision, and yet without 
distorting the essential nature of the subject- 
material. To the small literature of distinctly 
pedagogical aids to laboratory psychology, this 
manual comes as a very weighty contribution and 
one destined to influence in no slight measure the 
progress of the teaching of psychology in the uni- 
versities of the country. Like all such volumes, 
what is offered will be more available to one instruc- 
tor than to another; and each must choose and 
adapt and cut his garment according to his cloth. 
Yet the advantage of a trustworthy and expert 
guide in an intricate and somewhat unexplored 
country is unmistakable,— though the ultimate 
success of the expedition will depend upon the tact 
and insight and ingenuity of the user of the guide. 
Professor Titchener offers a guide both for the 
teacher and the taught. The two volumes are in 
reality independent works, and the ground covered 
by the instructor’s manual is more extensive and 
more thoroughly explored than the general outline 
for the students. The former makes possible the 
training of advanced students in an apprenticeship 
to their specialty. Together, the present volumes 
contain the qualitative parts of the work, and will 
be followed in good season by a complementary 
portion treating of the quantitative methods and 
the problems to which they are applicable. There 
is much originality in the plan and in the mode of 
its execution; yet the test of time and experience 
will be necessary to prove the applicability of these 
volumes to actual needs. Their scholarship, origi- 
nality, and grasp of the problems treated is sufficient 
to bespeak for them a favorable reception among 
the group of special teachers of psychology for 
whom they are primarily intended. 


The Life of William Pitt, Lord 
Chatham, by Mr. Walford Davis 
Green, appears in the “Heroes of 
the Nations” series (Putnam). None of the biog- 
raphies thus far issued in this series (except natur- 
ally these of Lincoln, Grant, Lee, and Columbus) 
should command a keener interest among American 
readers than this story of the Great Commoner, 
whose career was 80 closely connected with the 
colonial expansion of Great Britain, and “ whose 
name was as beloved in America as it was feared 
in Europe.” Mr. Green’s narrative is of course 
rapid and condensed; but he allows himself con- 
siderable detail in recounting the events of the four 
memorable years from 1757 to 1761, when Pitt’s 
war ministry “raised Great Britain from despond- 
ency to the position of first nation in the world,” 
and when “from a condition of lethargy and con- 


New Life of 
Lord Chatham. 





fusion her army and navy had been urged to victory . 
after victory in three continents and on every ocean.” 
The sub-title “Growth and Division of the British 
Empire” suggests that later period in Chatham’s 
career when he tried in vain to shape the Govern- 
ment’s policy toward its revolting colonies into 
something like justice and conciliation. No true 
American can read without emotion, or can ever 
forget, the burning, passionate words with which he 
pleaded for fairness toward the kin beyond sea. 
“Chatham’s insight into the American character 
was the outcome of deep affection and sympathy ; 
to him they were not ‘our subjects,’ but Englishmen 
who still loved the tones of that deep chord which 
Hampden emote, they were cives Romani, men of 
the true race, of like faith and passions with him- 
self. ‘There,’ he wrote of America, ‘there where 
I had garnered up my heart.’”” Mr. Green's clear 
and sympathetic narrative admirably supplements 
the previous Chatham literature which consisted 
mainly of Francis Thackeray’s “ History of William 
Pitt” (1827), Macaulay’s famous essay, and the 
four volumes of Correspondence issued by the ex- 
ecutors of the younger Pitt. 


Lovers of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
writings, and those who delight to 
trace the history of the struggle over 
the jurisdiction of equity between the courts of 
chancery and those of the common law, will read 
with more than usual interest the Hon. Charles E. 
Phelps’s “ Falstaff and Equity, an Interpretation ” 
(Houghton). Taking as his text the words used 
by Falstaff in the second scene of the second act of 
I. Henry IV., “ An the Prince and Poins be not 
two arrant cowards, there’s no equity stirring,” 
Judge Phelps undertakes to explain a joke in a 
manner which gives it new point and added signifi- 
cance. In doing this, he is induced to investigate 
the records at Stratford-on-Avon, and particularly 
the court records in which the Shakespeares — 
father, mother, and son William — figure promi- 
nently; and from them he is able to show, in a 
convincing manner, some of the crudities of judicial 
procedure in Shakespeare’s time, and out of the 
experiences of this litigation to account for the re- 
mark, “ There’s no equity stirring,” which is put 
into Falstaff’s mouth at an opportune moment, 
designed doubtless as a “gag,” but involving also 
a nice criticism on the English courts in the admin- 
istration of justice. The discussion by Judge Phelps 
is clear and masterful. His argument is original, 
and shows painstaking investigation and careful 
research. His contentions are copiously fortified 
with footnote references which, to students of 
Shakespeare and of the law, give to the volume be- 
fore us additional value. An appendix gives the 


For students 
of Shakespeare 
and of law. 


record evidence of the Shakespeare litigation re- 
ferred to in the text; and reference is also made, 
chronologically, to the war between the courts. The 
book is a valuable contribution to the subjects to 
which it relates. 
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+ The The “ Pickett Papers,” made famous 


of the Southern in: 1872 by their purchase from the 
Confatevany. Confederate general of that name 
for the “Rebel Archives” of the United States, 
have found a use in addition to their regular service 
of saving the government money in settling war 
claims. Dr. James Martin Callahan has made them 
a basis for a “ Diplomatic History of the Southern 
Confederacy ” (The Johns Hopkins Press). Being 
prepared primarily ae a course of university lec- 
tures, the matter is tersely written, closely based 
on original material, and replete with references. 
The sad chronicle of the high hopes with which 
the Confederacy entered upon its task of securing 
the aid of England and France, and the delay and 
disappointment which it finally met with, is made 
out in a kindly spirit from the documents and let- 
ters. One follows the alternating despair and hope 
of its representatives abroad, and sees each feeling 
reflected in the officials at home. “The bane and 
curse of carrying out anything in this country,” 
writes Thompson of “ Northern city-burning”’ fame, 
from Canada, “is the surveillance under which we 
act. Detectives stand at every corner.” The author, 
in the few places in which he allows himself to in- 
trude personal opinion into the mass of evidence, 
thinks that the common people in England could 
not be won to support the Confederacy, notwith- 
standing the cotton famine, because they were 
irrevocably opposed to slavery ; that Davis and the 
other leaders would have been willing to sacrifice 
slavery at last to gain England, but it was too late ; 
that Napoleon used duplicity toward the Confede- 
racy’s representatives ; and that the second election 
of Lincoln blasted whatever hopes of foreign aid 
the cause might have previously entertained. In 
addition to its occupying a new field, this history is 
a scholarly and trustworthy production. 


Another book by Mr. Cyrus Town- 
po send Brady gives us a sheaf of the 

author’s personal experiences by 
land and sea, grouped under the title of “ Under 
Tops’ls and Tents” (Scribner). From the Auto- 
biographical Note prefixed to the volame it appears 
that Mr. Brady has been what may fairly be termed 
an “all-round man.” He has been in the Navy 
and in the Army; he has been in the “ railroad 
business ”’ and in the Church ; he is now “ in litera- 
ture,” and there is no telling where he will turn up 
next. Mr. Brady’s pen has been very busy for the 
past twelvemonth, but there is no sign as yet of 
flagging forces or a depleted literary exchequer. A 
fine flow of spirits and a manifest relish of his own 
good stories is as apparent in his latest book as in 
his first. Of course we do not mean to say that 
Mr. Brady is a mere jester, for there is pathos as 
well as mirth in the best of his stories — a reflection 
of life’s April weather. The contents of the present 
volume are divided under such headings as “ Where 
Admirals Are Made,” “Out With the United States 
Volunteers,” and “Stories of Army and Navy Life.” 








Essentially the book is a reflection of the author's 
experiences as a naval cadet at Annapolis and on 
the school-ships, and as a chaplain in camp and at 
the front during the war with Spain. Mr. Brady 
turns the kaleidoscope of memory with pleasing 
and often dramatic effect, and his stories are sweet- 
ened by the suggestion of the humane and cheery 
personality behind them. 


4 Lord Rosebery’s “Napoleon, the 
Napoleon at Last Phase” (Harper) is a brilliant 
oS aaeee. presentation of the great prisoner 
in exile. The author spares no pains to get at the 
facts of those strange years. He takes up the 
Napoleonic literature which grew out of those last 
days, and subjects it to the sharpest criticism. The 
chronicles of Las Cases, O'Meara, Antommarchi, 
Gourgand, Lady Malcolm, and all the rest of them, 
are critically examined. In fact, this is one of the 
great points of the book. After the sources have 
been thus carefully weighed and the chaff blown 
out of them, Lord Rosebery gives us a very dis- 
criminating estimate of Napoleon in his strange 
environment on that lone isle. He presents a study 
of the gradual pining away of the high mental and 
physical strength of Napoleon, and leaves the facts 
in such form that every reader can paint his own 
picture, not only of the external conditions at 
Longwood, but of what was passing in the mind of 
the dethroned exile. Lord Rosebery does not spare 
the petty English governor of the island, nor does 
he seem to show favoritism toward anything but 
the truth. In the final summing up of Napoleon 
and Democracy (p. 237), the author says: “ Au- 
thoritative democracy, or, in other words, demo- 
eratic dictatorship, the idea which produced the 
Second Empire in France, which is still alive there, 
and which, in various forms, has found favor else- 
where, is the political legacy, perhaps the final 
message, of Napoleon.” 


Schein Few books seem destined to greater 
pictured and usefulness than those composing the 
interpreted. “ Riverside Art Series” (Houghton), 
and Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s “Greek Sculpture, a 
Collection of Sixteen Pictures of Greek Marbles, 
with Introduction and Interpretation ” has just the 
felicity of treatment, between erudition and popu- 
larity, which has made the other volumes of the 
series so generally valuable. The statues selected 
for discussion stand for definite periods in Greek 
art and its later Roman adaptations, and are illus- 
trated by photographs from sources of undoubted 
authenticity. Each is interpreted historically, and, 
so far as possible, by extracts from classical litera- 
ture — Homer most of all. The interpretations 
are unforced, reasonable, and convincing, being 
kept well within the knowledge of the unlearned, 
and simple enough for children quite unskilled in 
myth and fable. All the more familiar examples 
of Greek art are included, with the exception of the 
Diana of the Louvre, and several not so generally 
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known. The reasons given for inclusion or exclu- 
sion will be found satisfactory in every instance. 
The little volume concludes with a pronouncing 
vocabulary, presenting a whole worked out with 
scholarly thoroughness when the needs of the ordi- 
nary reader are taken into proper account. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Numbers 15 to 25, inclusive, of the “Home and 
School Classics” published by the Messrs. Heath have 
recently come to hand. They include the regular fort- 
nightly issues to the end of last December, and the first 
nur_ber of the new monthly series begun in March of 
the present year. Among the titles are the “ Comedy 
of Errors” and the “ Winter’s Tale,” edited by Mrs. 
Sarah Willard Hiestand, Miss Mulock’s “The Lame 
Little Prince,” Miss Martineau’s “ The Crofton Boys,” 
“ The Siege of Leyden,” from Motley’s “ Dutch Repub- 
lic,” and “Tales from Munchausen,” edited by the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale. This is good literature for 
children, and is reproduced in so inexpensive a form 
that it may be readily used in schools. 

“ The Working Principles of Rhetoric,” by Professor 
John F. Genung, has been published by Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. It is described as “a restudied and repropor- 
tioned treatise ” based upon the author’s earlier “ Prac- 
tical Elements of Rhetoric.” Teachers of the subject 
who like a book so large that their students can delve 
into it, rather than attempt to work through it system- 
atically, will be delighted with this book of nearly seven 
hundred pages, which contains everything that could 
reasonably be asked for in such a treatise, aad which 
comes with the authority of so veteran a teacher and 
maker of text-books. 











NOTES. 


“The Cathedral Church of St. David’s,” by Mr. 
Philip A. Robson, is published by the Messrs. Macmillan 
in “ Bell’s Cethedral Series.” 

“ Reading: A Manual for Teachers,” by Miss Mary 
E. Laing, is published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 
in their “« Pedagogical Library.” 

“Love Poems of Tennyson” is the latest addition to 
Mr. John Lane’s “ Lover’s Library ” of pretty booklets 
with lilac borders and pale green print. 

Irving’s “Sketch Book,” edited for schools by Miss 
Mary E. Litchfield, is a publication of Messrs. Ginn 
& Co., in their series of “Standard English Classics.” 

Dr. Samuel Garner’s “ Spanish Grammar,” which 
includes also exercises, selected readings, and a vocabu- 
lary, is a recent publication of the American Book Co. 

The “ Abraham Lincoln” of Mr. Noah Brooks is 
published in a new edition, as a number of the “ Knick- 
erbocker Literature Series,” by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. 

A new edition of Allen and Greenough’s “ Sallust’s 
Catiline,” revised by Messrs. J. B. Greenough and 
M. G. Daniell, has just been published by Messrs. Ginn. 

That important work, “ The World’s Orators,” edited 
by Dr. Guy Carleton Lee, and published by the Messrs. 
Patnam, is now completed with the issue of Volumes 
IX. and X. These volumes are two of the three de- 











voted to American oratory, and contain examples from 
the work of twenty-seven eminent speakers. A general 
index to the work is included in the tenth volume. 

«Elementary Questions in Electricity and Magnet- 
ism,” by Messrs. Magnus Maclean and E. W. Marchant, 
is a useful manual for teachers just published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“ A Text-Book of Astronomy,” by Professor George 
C. Comstock, is an addition to the “ Twentieth Century ” 
series of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. The illustrations 
provided for this work are exceptionally attractive. 

Three books of “Chatty Readings in Elementary 
Science,” for very young readers, are published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. The illustrations are 
many, and include several full-page plates done in colors. 

“The Bench and Bar as Makers of the American 
Republic ” is an address made last Forefathers’ Day in 
New York by Judge W. W. Goodrich. It is now pub- 
lished as a small book by Messrs. E. B. Treat & Co. 
There are four portraits. 

Charles Kingsley’s “Perseus” makes a charming 
gift book for a child in the form just given it by Mr. 
R. H. Russell. A delicate frontispiece drawing, large 
type, and neat gray board covers are the distinguishing 
features of this issue of the familiar juvenile classic. 

Mr. R. H. Russell publishes a new edition of Mr. 
William Young’s “ Wishmakers’ Town,” which first 
appeared in 1885. A letter written many years ago to 
the author by Mr. R. H. Davis, and a special preface 
by Mr. T. B. Aldrich are the notable features of this 
new edition. 

Messrs. W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., Washington, pub- 
lish “ The Songs of Alezus” in an edition prepared by 
Mr. James S. Easby-Smith. The arrangement is that 
of Wharton’s “Sappho,” with text and translation on 
opposite pages. The work has notes and a rather elab- 
orate introduction. 

The Grafton Press is the style of a recent!y incor- 
porated New York publishing firm formed by a consoli- 
dation of the separate businesses of Mr. Robert G. 
Cooke and Mr. Frederick H. Hitchcock, both of whom 
have had a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
details of book production. 

A new romance by Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, entitled 
“The Beleagured Forest,” will be issued this month by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. The work has been de- 
scribed as a consistent study of a woman’s inconsistency, 
sketched against the background of the great pine 
forests of northern Michigan. 

“ Logic; or, the Analytic of Explicit Reasoning,” by 
Mr. George H. Smith, is a recent publication of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The special plea of the author 
is that logic should deal with the matter of thought no 
less than with the form, and that, thus considered, it is 
the very foundation of rational education. 

«‘ Victoria, Maid—-Matron—Monarch,” by “ Grapho” 
(J. A. Adams), is a readable sketch, full of anecdote 
and personal chat, of the late Queen of England. The 
author’s style, if rather slipshod, is lively and graphic, 
and he has a good notion of the sort of mental pabulum 
the general reader likes. (Advance Publishing Co., 
Chicago.) 

A complete library edition of the worxs of William 
Hazlitt, in twelve volumes, is announced for Fall pub- 
lication by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. of London. The 
edition will be edited by Mr. Arnold Glover and Mr. 
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A. R. Waller, while Mr. W. E. Henley will contribute 
a lengthy critical introduction to the first volume. The 
American publisher of this important undertaking has 
not yet been named. 

“ Specimens of the Short Story” is a new volume in 
the “ English Readings ” of Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
It is edited by Dr. George Henry Nettleton. Eight 
examples are given, from English and American writers 
— Lamb, Thackeray, Dickens, and Stevenson, for the 
one group, Irving, Hawthorne, Poe, and Mr. Bret 
Harte, for the other. 

An edition of the Spanish translation of Le Sage’s 
“ Historia de Gil Blas de Santillana,” edited and greatly 
abbreviated by Messrs. J. Geddes and F. M. Josselyn, 
Jr., is published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. The 
Spanish text is that of Father Isla, and is supplemented 
by the requisite notes and vocabulary, as well as by a 
map of the hero’s wanderings. 








List OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 67 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1Au since its last issue. ]} 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Life and Letters of Gilbert White - Selborne. Written 
and edited by his great -nephew, Rashleigh Holt- 
White. In 2 vols., illus. in akennvenh, ete., large 8vo, 
gilt tops, uncut. E. P. Dutton & Co. $10. 

Sir Walter Scott. By William Henry Hudson. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 304. A. Wessels Co. $2. 


HISTORY 
Treason and Plot: Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the 
Last Years of Queen Elizabeth. By Martin A. S. Hume. 
Large 8vo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 519. D. Appleton & Co. 


50 net. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Fable and _ gm pute. wake E, M. —- 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 260. . net, 

Frames of Mind. - - Welkion 16mo, pp. 286. 
M. F. Mansfield & es 

Home Thoughts. oad Cc, "mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 311. 
A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.50 

Of Friendship: An Essay from * A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers.”” By Henry David Thoreau. 
Limited edition ; 16mo, uncut, pp. 88. Houghton, Mfflin 
& Co. $2. net. 

The Plea of Pan. By Henry W. Nevinson. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 190. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Symphony of Life: A Series of Constructive Sketches 

Interpretations. By Henry Wood. 12mo, gilt top, 

uncut, pp. 302. Lee & Shepard. $1.25 

The Bilioustine. By Bert Leston Taylor. 16mo, _—. 
pp. 24. Evanston, Ill.: WilliamS.Lord. Paper, 25¢ 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., foomaly 5 Bisho; wd 
of Cloyne, including his Posthumous Works. 
aces, Annotations, Appendices, and an _ a. e his 
a by Alexander Campbell Fraser, Hon. D.C.L. In 4 
., With portrait, 12mo, uncut. Oxford University Press. 
net. 


30. 

The — rs of an English Opium-Eater, and Other 
~~ omas de Quincey. Large 8vo, uncut, 
pe. 4  Litmoy of Kaglch Oleasicn” "Macwaillan Cs: 


Love Poems of Tennyson. 32mo, gilt t edges, h PP. 106. 
“The Lover’s Library.” John ion 

The Republic of Plato. Translated by ‘siemens Kerr. 
Book I., 12mo, pp. 60. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. Paper. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


Poems of the Unknown Way. By Sidney ere Lysaght, 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 171. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
Weeds by the Wall: Verses. By Madison Cawein. 12mo, 


FICTION. 

Jack Raymond. By E. L. Voynich. 12mo, pp. 300, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 

The Luck of the Vails. By E. F. Benson. 12mo, pp. 446, 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A Pair of Patient Lovers. By W. D. Howells. With por- 
trait in colors, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 365. & 
Brothers. $1.15 net. 

The Wilderness Road: A Romance of St. Clair’s Defeat 
and Wayne’s Victory. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 12mo, 
pp. 379. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The House of de Mailly: A Romance. By Margaret Hor- 
a Illus., 12mo, pp. 469. Harper & Brothers. 


The Curious Comerte of Kate Poins: A Romance of 
the ‘Regency. Louis Evan Shipman. [Illus., 12mo, 
Apple $1.50. 


Antonia. B Jute Van Zile Belden. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 258. LC. Page & Co. $1.50 

Doom Castle: A Romance. By ay Munro. 12mo, 
pp. 385. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 

The Autocrats. By Charles K. Lush. ” 19m0, pp. 344, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Days Like These. By Edward W. Townsend. 12mo, pp. 444. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

His Letters. By Julien Gordon. New edition; 12mo, 

pp. 280. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 

A Soldier of the Keed wy: Ty Dora M. , Jones. 12mo, uneut, 
pp. 284. $1.25 

Ezra Caine. “y on Sharts. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 142. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 

Lichtenstein: A Romance after the German of Wilhelm 
Haaoff. Adapted for English readers by L. L. Weedon 
a , 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 304. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

1,50 

Euphrosyne, and her ‘‘ Golden Book.”” By Elsworth Law- 

=. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 141. H.S. Stone & Co. 
1.25. 

A Book of Bryn Mawr Stories. Edited by Margaretta 
Morris and Louise Buffum Congdon. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 296. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.20 net 

His Great Self. By Marion Harland. 12mo, pp. 355. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Paper, 50 cta. 

A Flower of the Tropics, and Other Stories of Mexico and 
the Border. By Warner P. Sutton. 12mo, pp. 121. 
Abbey Press. $1. 

On the Charleston. By Irene Widdemer Hartt. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 289. Abbey Press. $1. 

The Council of Three. . Charles A. omen With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 177. Abbey Press. $1. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Bolivian Andes: A Record of Climbing and Explora- 
tion in the Cordillera Reai in the Years 1898 and 1900. 
By Sir Martin Conway. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 403. Harper 
& Brothers. $3. net. 

The Cities of Northern Italy. By George C. Williamson, 
Litt. D. 18mo, pp. 273. “ Grant Allen’s Historical 
Guides.”” A. Wessels Co. $1.25 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. III., Ezekiel 
and Daniel. By Camden M. Cobern, D.D. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 415. Eaton & Mains. $2. 

The Birds of the Bible. By Rev. Madison C. eam, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 119. Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cts. net 

Why I Became a Baptist. By Rev. Madison C. Peters, 
D.D. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 78. Baker & Taylor Co. 
50 cts. net. 

Baptism: A Discussion of the Words “* Buried with Christ 
in Baptism.”” By William G. Williams, LL.D. 24mo, 
pp. 109. Jennings & Pye. 25 cts. net. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

Social Control: A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By 
Edward Alsworth Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 463. ** Citizen’s 
Library.”” Macmillan $1.25 net. 

Substitutes for the Saloon. By Raymond Calkins. 12mo, 

pp. 397. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.30 net. 


NATURE STUDIES. 





uncut, pp. 94. Louisville: Johu P. Morton & Co. $1.25. 





Moths and Butterflies. By Mary C. Dickerson, B.S. Illus. 
with photographs from life, 4to, pp. 344. Ginn & Co. $2.50. ° 
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The Home Lite of Wild Birds: A New Method of the Sey 
Birds. By Francis Hobart Herric 
. otographs by the author, 4to, pp. 148. or. 

Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

SCIENCE. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1899. LIllus., large 8vo, pp. 672. 
Government Printing Office 

The Latin Pronouns Is, Hic, ‘Iste, Ipse: A Semasiological 
Study. aS Clarence Linton Meader, Ph.D. 8v0, pp. 222. 

Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Tell el Amarna Period. By Carl Niebuhr; trans. . by 
J. Hutchison. 12mo, pp. 62. “The Ancient East.” 


don: David Nutt. Paper. 
REFERENCE. 
The International Year Book: A Compendium of Lae 
World’s Progress during the Year 1900. ited by 


Moore Colby, M.A. Illus., 4to, pp. 1061. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. By Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. = New edition, 
re-written and re- . 8vo, pp. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $1.40 net. 


MEDICINE. 
A System of Physiologic Therapeutics: A Practical Ex- 
position of the Methods, Other than one Orne. Useful 


in the Treatment of the Sick, Edited by Solomon Solis 
Cohen, A.M. In 1i volumes, Vols. I. Zi IL., Eleotro- 
therapy, by George W. Jacoby, M.D. [lus., "8vo. P. 


Blakiston’s Son & Co. Per vol., $2. net. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

Academic Algebra. By William J. Milne, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 444. American Book Co. $1.25 net. 

First Year Lutin. By William C. Collar, A.M u , and M, Grant 
Daniell, A.M. Illus., 12mo, pp. 311. Ginn & Co. $1.19 net. 

Le Sage’s Historia de Gil Blas de Santillana. Abbrevi- 
ated and edited by J. Soli, Jr., and Freeman M. Jos- 
selyn, Jr. 12mo, pp. 244. C. Heath & Co. $1. net. 

Oral Lesson Book in Xk, pe Primary Teachers. By 
Henrietta Amelia Mirick, A.B. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 297. 
American Book Co. $1. net. 

School and College Speaker. Edited by Wilmot Brook- 
ings Mitchell. 12mo, pp. 358. Henry Holt & Co. $1. et. 

The Conspiracy of Catiline as Related by Sallust. Re- 
vised by J. B. Greenough and M. G. iell, 
pp. 103. Ginn & Co. 97 ets. net. 

Specimens of the Short Story. Edited by Gocmae Henry 
Nettleton, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 229. Henry Holt & Co. 

Sudermann’s Johannes. Edited LF F. G. G. Schmidt, 
Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 126. D.C. Hea 

Selections from Pope. Edited by Henry W. Boynton. 
16mo, pp. 105. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Paper, 15c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Woman’s Book of Sports: A Practical Guide to 

Physical ee and Outdoor Recreation. By J. 
Parmly Paret. Lllus.,12mo. D. Appleton & Co. $1. an, 

The Furniture of Our Forefathers. By Esther —o" 
Part II., illus. in photogravure, etc., 4to, uncut, 
day, Page & Co. Per part, paper, $2. net. 

A renee Discourse on Some Principles of Byun Siege 

Robert Bridges. 12mo, uncut, pp. 58. 
B ackwell. 

A Slaveholder’s Daughter. By Belle Kearney. Lllus., 
12mo, pp. 269. Abbey Press. $1. 

Old School Days: A Memoir of Boyhood. By Andrew 
James Miller. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 243. Abbey 
Press. $1. 

Practical Hypnotism: Theories and Experiments. Com- 
Ez. and edited by Comte C. de Saint-Germain, A.B. 

us 12mo, p PP. | 264, Laird & Lee. 75 cts. 


Books of All Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 


AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 
We have the largest miscellaneous stock in the country of American 
and English Books on these subjects. 
Trade and Library Orders Sclicited. 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 


1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


12mo, 











R ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREE. Conneaut, Ohio. 


BOO KS ALL CUT <6P art BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 

you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England call. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Bmaurienam. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 
Vendors of RARE, HISTORICAL, and GENERAL BOOKS. 
Catalogues free on application. 
Send for “SPECIAL LIST OF AMERICANA AND CANADIANA.” 
284 Yonge Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 
159 Church St., Paddington, 


MAGGS BROS., 'toNoon: wa ENoLAND. 


Rare Books. Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors. 

Voyages and Travels, Early Printed Books, First Editions of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th Century Writers, Works on Art, Choice Examples 
of Bookbinding, Illustrated Works of all Periods. Also Rare Portraits, 
Mezzotints, Line, Stipple, and Color Engravings, and Autographs. 

Those visiting England should not fail to call and inspect 
our stock, which is not only large but in choice condition. 
Classified Catalogues free on application. 


GEnp For our CATALOGUE No. 20 
Just out, of Interesting and Rare Books. 
E. W. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 2 E. 42d St., New York City. 


‘*The Study of SHAKESPEARE.”’ 


The latest game! Ask your stationer for it, or send to 
THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Campzn, Marne. Price, 50 cts. 


Study and Practice of French. 
sae L. C. BONAME, 258 Souiii i6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
oi study ot the tet in ann bang Log 
(60 cts.) and Part II. (90 cts.), for primary and intermediate 























ments for admission to college. Part IV., Hund-book of Pronuncia- 
tien (35 cts.), is a concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced 
grades, high-schools, and colleges. 


“INFINITE RICHES” 


The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe 
Edited by E. C. STEDMAN and T. L. STRDMAN. 
One Vol., $1.25, Full Leather, Postpaid, 
Thoroughly revised every year. Complete, concise, handy. 
May be carried in a man’s hip pocket, or in a woman’s muff. 


” Eine iat pony eee eee Apaeetape poo 

prin’ as I never wan' e 
to print it, as I t to take another trip wi! a copy of 
handy little book.’’— W. 8. nw ns EL, as 

* Absolutely one of the ey Mey If 19007 
every summer.’’— Country Gentleman, May 17, 1900. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 & 853 Sixth Ave., New York 


The Bilioustine 


A clever satire which originally appeared in 
BERT LESTON TAYLOR’S 


«*« LINE-O-TYPE OR Two - poner a 
On the editorial of the Chica attaneting wile 
attention, very reeder r acqunavat with with the Kast 
output will enjoy coating want to possess a copy of this 
unique 

FRA McGINNIS AND THE BOY GRAFTERS 
Will be famous the world over. Send at once if you wish to 
ownacopy. They will quickly command a premium. 

prey ey Gad ae eating oe Same 
Brown paper ; 24 pp.; price, 25 cts. 
Booksellers and Newsdealers supplied. Address 


WILLIAM S. LORD, Publisher, Evanston, Ill, 
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Instruction by mail in literary composition. | 


Courses suited to all needs. 
Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS, 
Send for circular. 
EDITORIAL BUREAU 
26 W. 33d St. (opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. Y. 


Do You 
Write? 


STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Poets — Do 
you 


desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled revision and correction, or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 











MSS SOLD FOR AUTHORS ON COMMISSION. 
. Send postal to 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New Yorx. 











BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOE 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


write for quotations. An 
and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be seat for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ” “sx, fade" 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


I WISH TO BUY — 


Files of Magazines and Periodicals; 
also Old Books and Old Pamphlets 
relating to America. Address .. . 


DISCOUNTS | Before buying Booxs, 
assortment 





J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. | 





William J. Campbell Ssss.ce 
No. 1218 Walnut Street gy 
PHILADELPHIA PENN. one write for it. 





LIBRARIES 


Whether Public or Private should send their lists to us for 
prices. Fifty years of practice have created an expert service 
for book buyers. We send upon request a catalogue of a 
classified Standard Library of 2500 best books, selected from 
all publishers’ lists. <eutandtan 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
33-37 East 17th Street (Union Square, N.), New York 








Bargains in Violins 


A® opportunity to get a fine instrument very low. Students’ violins 
(dated 1700 —1830) from $50 up. Concert instruments by the old 
masters, in fine preservation, from $150 up. Note these few examples : 
Testore, 1750,$150; Grancino, $200 ; Pressenda, $200 ; Gabrielli, 
$200; Kloz, $125; Old Strad. copy, $100, and many others. Four 
t Stradivarius, Guarnerius, and Amati very low. Send for 
our beautiful Catalogue of Old Violins (razz). Contains ‘iistorical 
sketches of the old masters of Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illus- 
trated; with fac-simiie labels; also a descriptive list of old violins 
possessing the pure mellow tone, and costing from $25 to $5000. A 
formal Certificate of Genuineness accompanies each violin. Monthly 
payments accepted. 
A Special Offer. We will send several old violins on approval, 
and allow ten days’ examination. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 

Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 

Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 











A. A. DEVORE & SON 
Makers of Stylish Garments 





Before replenishing your wardrobe 
this Season, inspect our stock. 
Many exclusive patterns from the 
best looms in the world. 


A. A. DEVORE & SON, TAILORS 
PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 





F'TzRoy D’ARCY AND JOHN M. LEAHY, C.P.A. 
Public Accountants and Auditors. 
59 Fifth Ave., Naw Yorx. 
PUBLISHERS’ ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY. 


STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 
UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 








BOOKS THAT INCREASE IN VALUE 





One does not buy books as an investment, but it is pleasant to feel that what 
one does buy holds its value. Those who buy publications bearing the imprint of 
Grorce Barrie & Son are certain of this; and in numerous cases have realized 
unearned increment. A case in point: at a recent London sale a portfolio of illus- 
trations which accompanied a set of their edition of Huco brought £40; more than 
the original subscriber paid for the entire set and the portfolio. 


For CataLtoeue or Sucn Books, ADDRESS 


1313 WaLnut STREET 


PurLapeEcpais, Pa. 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 
CHARLES C. CURTISS . . DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


KING DODO 


The Newest Musical Comedy by 
PIXLEY & LUDERS 






















A 
Book About 
Colorado 








Chicago, Milwaukee & 
oe St. Paul Railway 


excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation. 


Our book, beautifully illustrated and 


with a fine topographical map, is very . . : 
intererting and informative. Send for Electric Lighted Trains Between 


it today, enclosing 6c in postage, to 



































P. S. EUSTIS, G.P.A., C.B.&Q.R.R., Chicago CH ICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 
CHICAGO OMAHA 
Big Four Route ee 
CHICAGO rm MINNEAPOLIS 
Indianapoiis, Cincinnati, EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 
Louisville, oe 
AND ALL POINTS City Ticket Office: . . . 95 Adams Street. 
South and Southeast. Union Passenger Station: 


’ ’ d Canal Streets, 
J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., Madison, Adams, an na 


No. 234 South Clark Street, - - - - - CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
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Sa... model c 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL EIGHT TO FOURTEEN YEARS 


Our Aim: CHARACTER 


Address, J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Essex Falls, Caldwell Postoffice, N. J. . 








“Is the best which this accomplished writer has 
produced.”——London Atheneum. 

* One of the most purposeful and insistent books 
of the season.” — Detroit Free Press. 


“One of the characteristic novels of American lit- 
erature— will be widely read.” —Phila. Telegram. 

“ A fresh, virile, colorful story, teeming with life.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Another Woman’s Territory 


By « ALIEN” (Mrs. L. A. Baker). 
12mo, 320 Pages. With Frontispiece. Price, $1.50. 


bered.”—Louisville Courier-Journal 


J uletty A Story of Old Kentucky 


By LUCY CLEAVER McELROY. 
With Seventeen Illustrations by W. E. MEARS. 


iously dramatic.”—New York Tribune. 


romances.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“ Has a place all of its own.”—Springjield Union. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-428 W. Broadway, New York 


“An unusual novel, and one that will be remem- 


“ Vivid, sustained, and_clean-cut.”— Outlook. 
« Not a situation is overdone.”— Record-Herald. 


12mo, $1.50. 
“Convincing sketches of American types. Ingen- 


“ A welcome change from the flood of historical 





BRENTANO’S 


Chicago's Representative Book Store 
and the only establishment in 
Chicago maintaining 
a representative stock of books in 





English - German 
French Spanish 
and Italian 


For information, address 


BRENTANO’S 


218 Wabash Avenue 





: : CHICAGO 











A LITTLE BOOK OF 
TRIBUNE VERSE 


Is a collection of poems written 
by 


EUGENE FIELD 


While Associate Editor of The Denver Tribune, 
1881-83, and 
NEVER BEFORE ISSUED 
IN BOOK FORM 
Vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Limited Large-Paper Edition, three-quarters 
morocco, $5.00. 


TANDY, WHEELER & CO., Publishers, 


Denver, Colorado. 
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